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Out af tfaevClassroSm, Into In 
Summer School for Teachers 



-^Ideas to Improve My Teaching 
.Techniques^ ^ 

Hfgh SchcxDl; A Re£k)rt on Secondary ^ f , 
Education in Am^jTca (Boyer^l983) cautiions 
us: "The time has come to recbgnize that 
continuing education must be.van essential 
part of the'professional life of every 
teadher • , .fixgellence in education will be - 
afchieved onXy as we invest in,the 
education of teacheVs in the" classroom, . . 
Perhaps 'the most promising role for 
corporations is the rei^ewal of the 
teaclier" (pages 179 and 2p) . 

'This "renewal" that Boyer refet^^ to is 
happening in mahy school district's across 
the country. Both academic and vocational 
teachers are taking advantage of their 
local community's willingness to help them 
effectively prepare students for the adult 
world. The speed at which technological 
change is occurring ihak'es it critical for 
an effective teacher to be a lifelong ' 
learner, fn^is r^eport documents? how three 
programs In the Northwest arle actively 

>vSupporting this nation. 

There is a gro>/ing body of research >that 
suggests it is '^portant for schools to 



• help young. people prepare,\or employment 
and for a life-as a con'triButing member of 
society. Studies of what employers expect 
from recent high school 'graduates 
consistently call for increased 
^ responsibility; basic reading, writing anj;! 
"computing skills;* the ability to l^isten ^ 
and cooperate with others/'and a f ' 
willingness \to learn new job skills when 
-demanded bj^ technological changes. In 

spite of what some recent educational 
^^'eports are saying about the quality of 
today Vs public school teachers, many/ 
faculty membets are committed to these 
"demands" of the business world. They are 
seeking ways to integrate their course * 
objectives w*4th. world of work realities. ' 
Some-of- these staff are in unique programs 
such as Experience^Based Career Education 
(HIBCE)- or the Executive High School 
^Internship Program; some are in regular 
acadenfid or vocational classrooms, Whili* 
teachers in EBCE^'^and other similar 
alternatiive programs have <ia)^-iy pontacts. 
with their local business cotmiuniti^s - 
(c<5ntac& NWREL for program p^f ile) , their 
collea^es in typical classroorfis do not 
have subH opportunities. This latter 
group of teachers qses other options to 
increase their familiarity with business 
and industry. 
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one way teachers can updcite skills is by 
spending^ their summer-time off^ involved 
'in ^'structured work experience* 
Sometimes called ^internships ^ these 
opportunities o££er numerous incentives 
fot tefibhers including: * i \ 

' . . ■ ■ 

• Graduate credit 

• Inservice credit ; ' 
Wages ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

, • Certificate update/ renewal 

Professional growth and enrichment 

• Curriculum ideas 

• Contacts for career activities in 
. the classroom „ \ 

• /Greater understanding o£ how 

economics and academics relate' 
% Jo^sk ill s^'that students need, to*' 
know ' ' . 

As 'usual, some programs are more*, 
successful than others. Research on 
programs* nationwide and in the Northwest 
under line the following ingredient^ of 
succes^: * ^ ^ 

* 1, ^ Participation is yolunt«lry. 
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The experience relates directly to the* 
teaching responsibility. 

There*^is a "training" plan or 

cigreement with clear goals. 

^ ... 

Credit is awarded by the school 
district or a college or both« 

Teachers receive a stipend or wages* 

7here is guidance^^for the teacher to 
engage in^curriculum redesign. ^ 

Teachers receive an overall picture'^f^ 
business as W6ll as actual jpb 
experience*^* 



Some of these summer experience are paid 
and some are not; some offer graduate 
credit and some offer inservice credit; 

.some are accompanied by academic course 
work and 'some are not. Obviously, there 
is great variety in program structures 

.depending on local needs.^ There is little 
variety, however, Xn the benefits. In the 
words (pf the teachers, they are finding 

. "idea^ to improve my teaching techniques*" 

N^her^fore, they ai;e •'able t6 relate ' 
classirooro activities to th^ "real* world, 
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Successful Programs in the 
Northwest 



Following . is a short description of three 
Ncr^thwest programs we studied. More 
detailed information can be obtained from 
th^ contact person listed, 

' 7 

Economic Education/Business Experience ^ 
(EE/BE) is sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Washington State Council. ^ 
bn Economic Education, It has operated i^ * 
Spokane and Seattle, Washington for thre ^ 
past eight'ifears and has become a model 
for .Chambers of Commerce in other^ 

|locat^ns, EE/BE offers educators* an 
orientation to economic theory while they 
receiye an ioe^Pth understanding of the 
daily worki^^^ibf a major business firm, 

\,The participants are academic teachera^nd 
counselors who spend one month of the ^ , 
summer as an intern in a corporate setting. 

The teachers receive a stipend irom thfeir 
sponsoring firms; they combine productive 
work with gaining an exposure to all 
aspects o,f the business operation--from J 
the assembly line to staff meetings to 
degisiOn making board meetings. They*, 
^participate in a week-long seminar at 
/Seattle Pacific OnJ^versity (or Whitwofcth 
College. in ^pbkane) .and a four-d^y 
follow-up session to^plan ways to use ) 
newly acquired information for curriculum 
development. For tlxe classroom component, 
participarits receive college credit and 
some tuition costs may be subsidized by 
the Couricii" 6n •Economic Edi^cat ion, . Since 
1976, 174 teachers have compl6t?d EE/BE in 
J^ashington, As *a result, an estimated 
70,0J^d students have been in. classes 
taught by teachers Vith, recent "hands-on** 
experience in private industry., (Contact 
persoh: Ken Leonard, Washington State ^ 
Council on Economic Education, 
206/622-0965.) ^ . 

The Occupational Internship and Seminar is 
a sutraner program operated by the Oregon 
State ^University. Participants are 
vocational teachers who receive between 
three and^twe^lve graduate credits for 
their experiehce; approximately 33 clock 
hours^earfi one hour of credit. Teachers* 
enroll in the in^ternship program for a " 
variety of reasons: to obtain supervised 
work experience in a business \^^t is ^ ^ 
directly related t6 their teaching ' \ 
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specialty; to .update vcx;atlonal skills; to 
acquire vocational certification or ^ 
renewal of teaching endorsemeht^ ^arn 
graduate credit; and to supplement income. 

Each participant complects a Training t>lan 
and Agreement that includes an evaluation 
of previous work experience as well'a^s 
present/f uturei?^areer objectives. tKIs 
Training Plan delineates the kind of 
internship' that is most appropriate, the 
nature of the supervision and the specific 
relationship of the experience to the 
person's role as a vocatiorjal teacher • 



The actual ^internship is complemented by 
an^oncfoing seminar which is ^^aigned to 
teach/re inforte related technical and . 
professional competencies A major ^/ 
"aasignment** in the ^eminar is to develop 
new teaching strategies to f it the 
vocational curriculum for which the 
teacher is responsible • In addition, ^ 
participant^^research occupational trends 
..and compile ^ data profil,e of local 
business/industry sites that. have 
potential for high school or conununity 
college training sites, (Cont*^ct person: . ' 
Eleanor Knapp, the Oregon State > 
University, 5.03/754-3681.) 

Technical Skill Opdcute is operated by the ^ 
Career and Vocational \Educat ion Depaiftment 
of the Portland Publi^ Schools (PPS) as' 
part of their effort to meet the 
occupational needs of youth and work force' 
needs of the community. / PPS believes very 
strongly in the value of professional 
development to help vocational staff gain 
first-hand experience to *su£Jplement their 
awareness of technological changes, 

Essemtial elements of this community based 
program include: 



Data for teachers regarding current 
Nindustry standards and needs 

• AWopel^s to determine each 
' ' teacher's skill upgrading needs 

\ 

Access to local business and 
^ industry to obtain the identified 

- skill Aipdate 

Each teacher completes an Ocjicupational 
)( Upgrading* Plan that routlines their goals 

fo^ the summer. work experience* Upon 
. completion, the imraeditfte supervisor 

evaluates the performance so that the 



teacher is assured of gaining valuable i 
information about both technological | 
changes and personal skill acquisitions. ' ' 
/Contact person: ^rren Rathbun, Portland 
Public Schools^ 503/249-2000.) ' ^ 

There are similar programs elsewhere in 
the country wi^h expertise and materia^ls 
to share. >These programs include: 

Staff/Industry Exchange Project 
Bureau ; of Vocationai 'Education 
2138 Capital Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, KY 40601 

Teacher Intern Program 
- Rochester Area Career Education Council 
. 12 Mortimer St. 

Rochester, NY 1^604 c 

Teacher/Business Prpgram 
Rexnord Resource Center 
P^O. Box 2022* ; ^ 



Milwaukee, WI 53201 



Teacher Wor k- Lear p Program 
^Joseph T. Ryerson and Son-, Inc. 
' BOX 80aO-A V ' ^ ^ 

Chicago, XL 60680 

, Classrooms in Industry 
Business Education Alliance ''^ 
Greater Detroi t^Chamber of Com;nerce 
150 Michigan Avenue 
Detroit, Ml 48226 

Educa tor s- i n-I ndu str y 
General Electric Cqmpany 
^ Fairfield, CT 06431 

Summer Career and Economic 

Education Program for Educators 
Security Pacific National Bank^, 
P.O. Box 2097, t.A. 
Los Angeles, ^CA 900^ 

Teacher Intlstnship ✓ 
- Wells Fargo Bank 
475 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, CA 94163 

■ ■ ^* 

Participant Responses 

* "My teaching will be; more 
meaningful." 

* "I chose to participate to learn 
job entry skills for my students 
upon graduation." 



1 




■ "i ^' ■•• • 

.*I want, to know how to better train, 
these students so they will be of 
greater value to the employer.* J 

"Had an.opportu^ty to work with 
newest equipment." 



aiiied insights into how the 
in4ss world operates, 



"I now have a better el'dea of 1:he 
skills ray BSL [English As a Second 
Language! students need for jobs in 
the private sector." 

"It acquainted me with th^a ski 11^3 
,,:necessary for entry-level 
positions.* ^ - 

"I am raore able to relate classroom 
activities to the "real" woAd." 

"I have a greater Insight ihto the 
corporate structure.". \^ 

. "Opportunities to work^with . 
business have been identified." 

"I grew in my understanding of our ^ 
mutual goals for educating 
students." • 



Qt the^jiarticipant^ in ,this survey, all 
except tour work with students in grades 9 
^ thjr^ii|'h-J^. Two teach grades '7, and 8, one 
' is responsible for some 6th gxaders, and 
vaJ^^J^t^la^hej^ in a community college. 
Two-^t*hirds "were male. All are currently* 
.eraployed # ,ex,cep€ the one student, teacher 
^candidate; 



n these thfee prograras, raost, but not ^ 
all, participants earned either wages or a 
stipend. Of the 32 respondents, jioweyerr 
only two listed;"Money/Pfi[y" as* "the rabsV 
important ree^sQo you chose to ji^rtlc^pate 
in this prograra;" ^ . 'J* 



All participants were asked to select 
their pr.imar'y reason for participation, 
Their ^answers tallied as follows: 



i 



These are but a few of the comm&hts given 
by 32 teachers who responded to a survey 
distributed by^NWREL. All of these 
educators, includirig one counselor, one 
student teacher candidate and one 
community college instructor, f.elt that 
their 1982 "summer school" experie^ice was 
very beneficial. On a scale of 1 to 5, 
with #5 representing "very hel^fuL", and' 
#1 representing "not helpful", oniy 7 . 
resppfTSes selec1%sd #4 with all others 
sel^pting #5. This is a clear indication 
of sUpcess of the threb programs 
documented in this report. Another 
indicator of succesd <can be seen in 
respond to the quest ion, "Wbuld you want 
to participate in a similar program next 
year/" Almost all respondents said "yos",^ 
they would lik^ to participate again and 
most said they would like to be "at a 
diffef^nt site for a new experience in a.* 
new enyironrttent." This desire to explore 
new areas illuistrates a commitment t& the 
lifelong learning prqcbs^ that is crucial 
for teachers, particularly vocational 
^ teachers r to keep pacefwith changing work 
and employment demands ♦ . , > 
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Professional Growth, 
Graduate credit 
Certificate Ojpdate 
Money 

Salary scale credit 
Other 



16 
5 
3 
2 
2 
4 



Other reason^ listed include: 

1. "Job entry skills for students 
upon graduation.". 

2. "Gaining work experience towards^ 
vocational certification." 

3. "To learn aboi/t something ^^in N:iext 



year's curriculum." 



4. 



"strictly t^' fulfill credential, 
requirements." .'^ 



When askejd for secondary'reasons for 
participation, •^Money/P^yV accounted for 
about (^e^third of the responses, w.ith 
other choices distributed fairly evenly, 
^hreb of , the ot^er secondary reasons 
offered include) 

1. ' "I needvto be moreiijuallfied." 

2. "It sdinded like aifi interesting 
^ opportunity t,b do tiome thing 

diffdrenti"/ ; 

3. "A rieeded change of pace." 



It' is interesting feo n'pte that te^achers 
rate prqil^essipnal^ growth as the gi^^eatest 
motivator with mone^i^ and salary^ scale 
credit/as the jieast^ important motivator. 
There, Wet o only/tWo respondents^ who had 



apy negative reaction and both indiM^fe^T 
that state certification requirements gave 
thera no choice about engaging in such a v 
suinraer work experience. Nev^rtheles's, of , 
these two, only one could not cite direct 
benefits their students ^Will receive. 

Almost without exception/ 'the^V 
participating teachers feitjihat their 
internship qhanged their perceptions about 
(1) the daily realities of private 
^ business/industrit, (2) the teac^ier's role 
in preparing youth for Work a?hd (3) the 
^ skills required-^f or the career area of 
their internship, 

B^pondents jEelt strongly about their 
opportunities to acquire updated 
information regarding advanced 
technologies, new occupational information 
and a better understanding of the world <^f 
.work. I« general / they f^edt less'strpngly 
about , professional benefits related to new 
' job skills dnd contacts in the community 
for supplemfenting classroom learning. ' 



Perhaps the most important question that ' 
we asked participants was, lAs a result of 
this interr^pSip/ what are the two Hiost 
important, b'ene fits you expedt your 
students to receive? (Check no more than 
two)*" Results are in parentheses. 

(23) ^ Mo^^ relevant classes, ^because you 
reoSte lessons to^ the realities of 
work and employment 

a' 

(17X Updated information about advanced 
technologies in your vocational 
area j 

( 9) Increased awareness of cameer 
opportunities 

( 8) Increaajod ontjliusiasra on your part 



( 2) 



Other 



These responses illustrate 2Re teachers ' 
feeWngs of confidence that their classes 
will be mpre meaningful and up to date as 
a result of the •^flummer School" experiencev 
in private, industry^^ 

More than ever# the'worlds of business and 
education need to support each other in a 
f luctuatihg^conomy of technologieal 
advancements. The mutuality of ^tViIa was 
expredaod by many of the teacher a we ^ 



surveyed. Generally, the* teachers felt , 
that employers, developed a positive and 
more supportive attitude about educator s>/ 
Teach^ comments included: ' ' 

"My aptivitieg. offered an awareness to 
the business of our. mutual interest 
; • • and a more detailed plan qf ways to 
\ work together." 

."I felt they were enlightened about 
teaching and pr^eht trends in 
education." . , 

\ V .' ' ^ • / 

. ■ ' J I 

"I offered a different perspective." 

■ ' 

' "I»was able to make se4(e,ral go<pd 

suggestions fqt their Five Year Plan." 

"Many cJLr4:he employees W re expressed 
an interest in visiting my. high 
scfhool. . .many employees had a*^ew view 
of public ia^cAtion." ' ^ . 

Although employer interviews wete ndt a 
plann^ component of this particular ^ 
study ,^fee did obtHji comments from a 
limited number. As we have JLeapned from 
other industry-education "colla^rative 
efforts; business people would like more 
follow-*up information. They Want to know 
how useful their efforts were and how 
valiTable.it was to the..&ach^rs an^ their 
students. 0nc employer said^ she w^ not 
,surcn how 'students would benefit from their 
teacher*^ internship, but that "it would 
be more worthy my time if I got more \ f * 
feedback from the teachers About what/they 
gained and how they profited." Another 
employer Implied that .his corporatipn 
considered not participating again th-is 
^year "bte^aude they aren't sure how the . 
schools beaof it and what the classroom 
Impac^t is.". A plahnod)^ii^^^^^^ 
feedback would documqrit the benefits that 
are reported here, particularly for 
personnel who don't have directVcontact 
with the teachers, * 

Issues to Consider 

Teacher internship programs have 
far-breaching benefits 'for Ideal employers 
ar^d the education community' as well as for 
students an^ teachers, ^o one right way \ 
oxi^s to initiate and operate such 
programs; local variables must be^ 
carefully considered aa implementation 
deciaioiia are made., NQverthelesB, there 
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are some general; principles that can 
• increase progrart success and longevity. . 
These issues wece derived from 
participants' responses to three survey 
questions;, ' ^ . 

• - Please describe' ar^ 

' * problems^dif'ficulties you * encountered . 

• Would you want to participate in a 
^ similar program next year?- , 

• ' . . * > » 

• What can you offer, suggestions for 
improvement of future progra'tns? 

Participants' responses focused on the 
following areas: ' , 

Management/ accountability 
Business/education cooperation 
Certification 
Setting goals 
' t Success and survival 

Based von their responses, the following 
recommendations are made. 

' 1. Carefully consider the potential 
benefits to academic teachers and 
counselors, ^s well as to those in 
' vocational areas. \ ^ 

2. Encourage business and industry to 
jointly plan curriculum and other 
Aspects of the internship. 

' * > 

3. Develop a Training Plan as a pact 
of the internship to help 
structure the learning experience 
for both the teachers and the 
employer.' . ^ 

4. Goal s.f or the, Training Plan ahould 
be cooperatively developed by ""the 
toacl^er and the omployor. " 

5. Budinessos and schools should ' 
recognize and publiolzo t»htoir 
succesaed on^ a regular badis« 

■ ,w-v. 

6. Provide ^ meanfl for teachers to 
rofloct 6n the intornship; involve 
bOu^-inesa people in disousdiona and 
dhatipg»> j - 

7. When a class or seminar structure 
• does not exist, provide a 

mid-point meeting to Oonvpate 
notes, adaeoB progress and o££ex: 
ouygootiond. ^ 



8. 



9. 



10. 



•A^eropt to plar^ internships that 
expose participants to the overall 
picture of business as well as to 
the daily realities of a specific 
job. 

Assist teachers in starting 
rel'ated curriculum development or^ 
revision efforts; provide ways for 

teachers to share their ideas. 

1 

School districts should actively 
encourage participating teachers 
to share with colleagues 
lilformatic^ about summer 
internships. 
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11. -Provide follow-up sessions to 

support teachers as they integra'te 
their new skills and knowledge' 
. with their instructional programs. 

A question often raised is,, "What other 
ways are there for industries to increase 
teacher effectiveness?" In addition to 
adopt-»a- school programs, providing caireer 
exploration and cooperative work 
experience si£es for you^h, hosting field 
trips and sponsoring career fairs, 
businesses can assist teachers in yie 
following ways: ^ 

• Participating in employability and 
labor market workshops 

• Donating equipment and materials 

• Providing personnel 

• Granting funds 

• Providing career redirection 
assistance or job skill training 
for displaced teacher a 

• Providing classroom space for ^ 
school courses 

• Participating in school district 
inservicQ* ptbgramo , 

• Providing assistance with 
curriculum design and revision 
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1776 F St., N.W. / ^ 

Washington, -DC 20006 

\ • ' 

Na\tional Association of PrivA,to Industr^y 
Coiinc)ls, 1625 1 St., N.W. Suite 913, 
Washington, /DC 20006 

Natlo)\al institute for Work & Learning 
1302 rath St., Suite 501 
Washington, DC 20036 ^ 

fJorthwost^ Reg ional Educational Laboratory 
Education and Work Program 
300 I^.W.^Sixth Avonuo 
Portland, OR 97204 



• AcUiiou'U*<lf4citiontN 
This ifiaue of Ideas for 
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Action 



reflects 
tho summer ^ 
in the 
Wo 



ERLC 



the work of numotouo people in 
internship progcatmi an well an 
NWUEL I-:ducation and Work Program. 
appr<?Siate the anaintanco -o^t Ken LeonarOI 
(Seattle Pacific univernity'n l5conoraic 
Education/Buairtess 'Expor lence J , Carol 
Matara2;^o (Portlartd ' a T>echnicAl Skill 
Updating Program), and i^loanor Knapp, John 
Pomlnrgrafln hnd Act Terry (OSU'fl 
Oocupatibnal Internship and (Jeminar 
Program). Credit in due to Andrea Hunter, 
principal authori Leslie Crohn, editor; 
ai^d Char line Hemeth, word processing* We 
especially want to thank the teachers who 
gave ua their hondst reactions to their 
••fiiuramer school in industry*" 
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. Editor sXote » 

IDEAS FOR ACTION IN EDUCATION AND WORK 
synthesize. information from research and 
practice on topics of current interests 
Other titles in the series include: 

Removing Barriers to CETA/School 
Collaboration (out of print) 

Improving Learning in the Workplace 

Tleaching independent Living Skills to 
Youth 

Volunteering ^Pathway to Paid 

Employroent 

■> 

Striving for Excellence; Middle 
Schoolers study "work" * 

Learning Responsibility; The 
Importance of the Home School and 
workplace \ ~> / 

* Nor^hygflternera Out of Work; The 
Human Costa of Unomployroent 



1\ 



NorthwQfltotners Out 



ork! Tlio 



Effs^ctfl of Job Dislocation 

Choicea for Migrant. Youth 

striving for Excollence 

Puildinj Work Skills throuijh 
volunteering 

For further intocmatipnrploane contact 
Larry McCluro, Program Director , or Andre^i 
Huntor, Youth Coordinator, Education and 
Work Program, Nor tliweot^^ogional 
Educational Laboratory^ 300 S.W. Gixth 
AV^nue, Portlarvl, Oregon 97204, 
1-600-547-6 J39 (toil freu) or 503-24U^6000. 



Thl« report ie publiah^il by th« Northw«nt 
' n^gional folucational Laboratory, a private 
nonprdf it corporation. The work upon^ 
vhlch this publication id based was 
performed pursuant to Contract 
NO. 400-83-0005 of the National Institute 
of ^Education, it do«a not, however^ 
necessarily reflect the viows of that ^ 
• agency. . 
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'Northwest Regional r^lucatlonal r^ahoratory 
300 a.W# <Jlxth Avenue 
Portland^ Oregon 97^04, 
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